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THE PLATFORM OF THE FORESTER 


In order that the good will of its readers may become as effective as possible in aiding to solve our pres- 
ent forest problems, the ForesTeER indicates five directions in which an effective advance is chiefly needed. 

1. The forest work of the United States Government which is now being carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the General Land Office, and the Geological Survey conjointly, should be completely 
and formally unified. The division of authority between the three offices involves great waste, and 
consolidation is directly and emphatically pointed to by the present voluntary co-operation between them. 

2. A system of forest management under the administration of.trained foresters should be introduced 
into the national and state forest reserves and parks. 

8. Laws for the protection of the forests against fire and trespass should be adapted to the needs of 
each region and supported by the provisions and appropriations necessary for their rigorous enforcement. 

4. Taxation of forest lands should be regulated so that it will encourage not forest destruction but 
conservative forest management. 

5. The attention of owners of woodlands should be directed to forestry and to the possibilities of ap- 
plying better methods of forest management. 

Persons asking themselves how they can best serve the cause of forestry will here find lines of work 
suggested, along which every effort will tell. No opportunity for doing good along these lines should be 


neglec 









































Courtesy of the Chief Fire Warden of Minnesota. 
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THE FORESTER. 


Von. VI. DECEMBER, 1900. No. 12. 
THE PROPOSED MINNESOTA NATIONAL PARK. 


By Joun S. Cooper. 


THE REGION OF THE PROPOSED PARK. 

If you draw a line on the map of Min- 
nesota, due west from Duluth about 200 
miles to a point almost directly south from 
the westernmost shores of Red Lake, then 
north to our northern boundary at the Lake 
of the Woods, and thence, following the 
boundary line through that Lake, north, 
and thence east and east by south through 
the immense wilderness of waters which 
marks the dividing line between the United 
States and Canada to where Pigeon River 
empties into Lake Superior, about 150 
miles northeast from Duluth, and then 
back along the western shore of that lake 
to the starting point at Duluth, you will 
have designated a territory which, in its 
natural state, for its forests, lakes, rivers, 
streams, climate, game, and fish, and at 
present for its accessibility, should be the 
wonder, delight, and happiness of the 
modern world. 

The territory is vast enough to provide 
space for all our people who enjoy their 
vacations in the wilds of nature, even 
when our population shall have trebled 
and quadrupled its present numbers. De- 
voted to such uses, that country would be 
performing its greatest ‘service for man- 
kind. With inconsiderable exceptions, it 
is not suitable for profitable agriculture. 
It was of commercial value principally for 
its merchantable pine in the forests and 
iron ore in the earth. But both of those 
could have been taken without the ruin 
and destruction of the forests remaining. 

But alas! all of the region is not in its 
natural state. The lumbermen have been 


very busy up there for twenty years and 
more. The Mesaba and Vermillion iron 
mines have also been a matter of dollars. 
The railroads have worked their way 
through those beautiful forests, and 
amongst the lakes and streams. 

Here and there will be found a poor ex- 
cuse for a farm, originating at a time when 
the Pine in that neighborhood was being 
cut, and the mines being opened, and 
when hay for the lumbermens’ and miners’ 
horses and oxen, and potatoes and other 
vegetables for their employees bore a high 
price. 

There are also a few villages and towns, 
whose prosperous days were contempo- 
raneous with the cutting of the Pine for- 
ests, or the opening of the iron mines in 
their neighborhood. Some of those towns, 
particularly those depending on the mines, 
or those located in places where there is 
still Pine to be cut, are even yet, prosper- 
ous for lumbering and mining towns, 
whose early decay and ultimate ruin have 
been surely predestined by what has over- 
taken all similar communities in America 
for nearly a century, once the forests have 
been destroyed or the mines exhausted. 
But for the most part, all the country 
whence the forests have been stripped, 
presents a dismal scene, with blackened 
stumps, shrunken lakes, rivers and streams 
left as the ruins of what was once a dream 
of Nature. 

The reason is plain. The soil for the 
most part is light and sandy, and unfit for 
profitable agriculture. Where once stood 
the great forests of the lower Mississippi 
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and St. Lawrence Valleys, in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana are now 
productive farms and prosperous cities and 
towns. The forests there were cut for the 
sole purpose of preparing the soil for agri- 
culture, for which it was fitted in the high- 
est degree. It was part of Nature’s plan 
that those regions should be devoted to 
those uses; but up in northern Minnesota, 
the forests have been and are being de- 
stroyed for the sole purpose of turning the 
trees into money, and when the trees are 
gone, the land is comparatively worthless 
for the uses of man. 

In the southwestern part of the desig- 
nated territory, lies a region about 1,297 
square miles, or 830,000 acres, in extent, 
which yet remains in its primeval condi- 
tion, save as the railroads have penetrated 
it from the East, West, and South within 
the past few years. The forests are sub- 
stantially intact. Within its borders are 
the three large lakes of Leech, Winni- 
bigoshish and Cass, the first having a shore 
line of 576 miles, as measured by the sur- 
veyors of the general government. There 
are, in addition, about ninety smaller lakes, 
while seven rivers and many smaller 
streams thread their way through the 
forests. The total surveyed water-surface 
is 325 square miles, or one-fourth of the 
whole area. 

The Mississippi river, rising in Lake 
Itasca about 25 miles to the southwest, 
flows northeasterly and easterly through 
nearly the center of the tract, and through 
Cass and Winnibigoshish Lakes. The 
Turtle River, rising away to the northeast 
ef Cass Lake, empties-into that lake. 

Leech Lake, into which the Kabekona, 
Steamboat, and Little Boy rivers empty, 
finds its outlet through Leech Lake River, 
and joins the Mississippi east of Winni- 
bigoshish Lake. In the northeastern cor- 
ner is Bowstring Lake, whence flows the 
river of that name northward, to a junction 
with the Big Fork of the Rainy River. 

The lakes, rivers, and streams, com- 
prising 325 square miles, out of a total area 
of 1,297 square miles, swarm with fish— 
muskallonge, great-northern pike, wall- 
eyed pike, bass, pickerel, white fish, and 
all the smaller kinds of fish native to the 
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inland lakes and rivers of the upper val- 
leys of the Mississippi and Hudson Bay. 

In the forests are moose, caribou, bear. 
deer, foxes, otter, lynx, wolves, and other 
smaller game found in that latitude. 

The region is remarkable for its wild 
fowl, both those which make it their 
home during the whole year, and those 
which are migratory. Several kinds of 
wild ducks which fly to a warmer climate 
in the winter seek this region as their 
nesting-place in the summer. 

The average elevation of this territory 
is about 1,300 feet above sea level. The 
shores of the lakes are, for the most part, 
high, and the general topography of the 
land is of the same character. 

The forests are white and Norway Pine, 
Jack Pine, Birch, Aspen, Fir, Oak, Maple, 
Linden, Elm, and Ash. In the lowlands 
are Tamarac, Cedar, and Spruce. The 
matured Norway and White Pine trees 
have been examined by some of the most 
distinguished foresters of the country, and 
pronounced to be about 300 years old. 
There are miles of such forests, where 
one can drive amongst the great trees, 
over the Pine needles, as comfortably and 
safely as over the best roads in our cities. 

The climate from May until November 
is so perfect, that within a year after the 
region had been made accessible by rail- 
road, a sanitarium had been established 
on the western shore of Leech Lake just 
off the western boundary of the proposed 
park. 

The Minnesota Medical Society ap- 
pointed a committee to visit personally 
and report upon the region. That report 
was of such a commendatory character 
that the Society at once took the matter 
up, and petitioned the Legislature of 
Minnesota, as a result of which, that body 
applied to Congress, to have the Pine 
lands in that region withdrawn from sale. 

In brief, that territory lying as it does 


at the head of Mississippi Valley, and the ° 


Valley of Hudson Bay, is ideal for a 
National Park. Neither the Adirondack 
nor Catskill Preserves of New York, the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, the 
Rangeley Lake Region of Maine, the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, or the Yellowstone 
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WHITE AND NORWAY PINE ON THE SOUTH SHORE OF CASS LAKE. 


Photograph for the Report of the Chief Fire Warden of Minnesota 


National Park of the United States present 
such ideal conditions of primeval forests, 
and pure lakes, rivers and streams, with 
magnificent climate and great accessibility, 
as a great play-ground for the plain people 





of America, who love to enjoy their an- 
nual respite from toil among the primeval 
woods and waters of Nature. 

One can take asmall swift steamer up 
there and spend three weeks in exploring 
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the beauties of the region and behold new 
scenes every day. One could go fishing 
in a row boat, or hunting through the 
forests, and camp amidst new surround- 
ings every night for three months. 

For accessibility, within the last three 
years, the railroads have brought the 
region within 24 hours ride of over twenty 
millions of people. It is 597 miles from 
Chicago, by way of Duluth, to the eastern 
boundary of the proposed park. From 
Chicago to its western boundary, by way 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, is 600 miles. 

Two railroads extend from the Twin 
Cities to the town of Walker on the 
western shores of Leech Lake, the western 
boundary of the proposed park. From 
there one reaches Cass Lake, about the 
center of the region, due north at a dis- 
tance of 20 miles. The other diverges 
from Walker northwest to Bemidji, sit- 
uated on the lake of that name about 17 
miles west from Cass Lake. The Missis- 
sippi river flows through that lake on east 
to Cass Lake. 


INDIAN RIGHTS IN THE REGION AND THE 
NELSON LAW. 


All this territory formerly belonged to 
the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. They 
are the beneficiaries of it yet. But in Jan- 
uary, 1889, Congress enacted a law, called 
the ‘+ Nelson Law,” by the terms of which, 
in brief, the lands in question, together 
with all the other Indian Reservations in 
Minnesota, were, with the exception of 
those comprising the White Earth and 
part of the Red Lake reservations, to be 
surveyed and divided into 40-acre tracts. 
Zach tract containing no merchantable 
Pine was to be classed as ‘‘Agricultural 
Land,” and to be opened for settlement at 
$1.25 per acre, under the homestead laws. 
Each tract containing merchantable Pine 
was to be classed as ** Pine Land.” 

The Pine on each tract of 40 acres was 
to be estimated in the tree, and afterwards 
each tract was to be sold at public auction 
at not less than $3.00 per thousand feet, 
board measure, for the Pine timber there- 
on, which also includes the fee of the land. 

The proceeds of all these lands, agricul- 
tural and Pine, were to be paid into the 
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United States Treasury, and credited to 
the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. The 
government was to pay them five per cent. 
per annum, on the principal, for a period 
of 50 years. 

That law also provided for the removal 
of all the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, 
who should choose to move, to the White 
Earth Reservation, except those already 
living there, and except those living on 
Red Lake Reservation. 

Al! the Indians, removing to the White 
Zarth Reservation were to have individual 
allotments there of 80 acres to each Indian. 
It was also provided that any Indian, not 
choosing to remove to the White Earth 
Reservation, might take an_ individual 
allotment of So acres on the reservation 
where he then resided. 

The law required that a treaty must be 
negotiated with the Indians, and the latter 
must cede the lands to the United States, 
as a condition of the law’s going into force. 

That treaty was made and the lands 
were ceded by the Indians to the United 
States in that same year, 1889, over eleven 
yearsago. The total area of all the reser- 
vations was 1,984,297 acres. The surveys 
of the different reservations were promptly 
made. 

But when it came to determining which 
forty-acre tracts contained mercantile Pine, 
and if on a given tract merchantable Pine 
was found, to estimating the amount 
thereof, trouble began. The new system 
(for this was the first time the United 
States ever sold Pine lands on the basis of 
the amount and value of the Pine) was 
put in operation, first, on the Red Lake 
Reservation. All the reservations were 
surveyed; but it was on the above reserva- 
tion that the first effort was made to select 
the tracts which were to be classed respec- 
tively ‘* Agricultural” and ‘ Pine” lands, 
and to estimate the amount of Pine timber 
on each of the latter class of tracts. For 
over ten years (involving the discharge by 
two different administrations of the general 
government of two different corps of esti- 
mators, and the indefinite furloughing of a 
third corp by the present Administration), 
the matter went on. 

It was found that the estimates of the 
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amount of Pine by the government estima- 
tors was absolutely unreliable; and it was 
remarkable that, in the case of nearly 
every tract, they showed much less Pine 
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timber-estimators over the same tracts, 
with such results that the amounts of Pine 
on many tracts were estimated by the tim- 
ber cruisers of the government at one- 
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STATE OF MINNESOTA | 
SHOWING LOCATION OF PARK. 
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THE PROPOSED MINNESOTA NATIONAL PARK. 
Boundary of the Park Shaded. 


than was actually there. 


But the prospec- 





tive purchasers, the lumbermen, were not 
deceived thereby. They had, in anticipa- 
tion of the public sale, sent their own 


seventh of the actual amount thereon; and 
those tracts were so reported to the govern- 
ment, and sales made on that basis. None 
of the purchasers was agreeably surprised, 
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however, at their good fortune in getting 
seven times the amount of Pine bought 
and paid for, because they, knowing well 
the utter unreliability of the government 
estimators, had sent their own reliable 
cruisers to estimate every tract on which 
they were going to bid at the public 
sale, 
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and from the last of March, 1899, until 
now, no further steps have been taken by 
the Government under the Nelson Law 
and Rice Treaty. 

Sales of Pine and so-called agricultural 
lands had been made on the Red Lake 
reservation amounting to $1,060,456.85 at 
an expense to the government, to be 
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After two corps of estimators had been 
successively discharged, and a third had 
been engaged for some time in estimating 
the Pine, Congress, on March 1, 1899, 
amended the ‘* Nelson Law” by granting 
the Secretary of the Interior power in his 
discretion to stop any further work in 
estimating those Pine lands. The Secre- 


tary promptly exercised his discretion; 


Zeekly by permission. 
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charged to the Indians, under the Nelson 
Law of $435,000. 


MOVEMENT IN FAVOR OF THE PARK. 
Meanwhile a movement was started in 


Minnesota and elsewhere to save a part 
of those beautiful forests in northern 
Minnesota. The Medical Fraternity and 
the women of the State, aided by others 
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were instrumental in having the general 
government suspend the cutting of the 
Pine on the reservations. A plan was put 
forth to secure a great tract of those lands 
for a National park. At once the cry 
went up that the area was too great. 
State pride and local and personal inter- 
ests arrayed themselves against it. Fi- 
nally, the plan was narrowed to an effort 
to secure for that purpose the f6ur reser- 
vations containing the 1,297 square miles 
in question. An organization was formed 
called the Minnesota National Park and 
Forestry Association. This was done in 
July, 1889. Inthe autumn of that year, 
a Congressional Expedition consisting of 
twenty-one Congressmen from eleven dif- 
ferent States and about eighty other 
friends of the movement went by special 
trains from Chicago and the Twin Cities 
up into the heart of the region. 

The result of that expedition soon began 
to bear fruit. The thousands of women 
of Minnesota through their local organi- 
zations of League Clubs and their central 
body took the matter up. They secured 
aid from all over the country. 

On account of the Nelson Law and 
Rice Treaty, and the lamentable failure 
of the government to discharge its obliga- 
tions thereunder to the Chippewa Indians 
of Minnesota, and from the fact that the 
1,580 Indians comprising the Cass Lake, 
Winnibigoshish, Leech Lake and Missis- 
sippi-Chippewa Tribes, had nearly all 
elected to take their separate allotments of 
80 acres each on these reservations where 
they respectively resided, it was deemed 
necessary that a commission composed of 
members of both Houses of Congress, 
should investigate the whole matter and 
report their conclusions. 

Accordingly, on April 11th, of this 
year, a joint resolution was introduced in 
both the Senate and the House, and by 
each body referred to its Committee on 
Indian Affairs. This measure provided 
that a joint commission, to be composed 
of the chairmen of the Committees on 
Public Lands and Indian Affairs of the 
Senate and House, respectively, with five 
other members of the Senate and five from 
the House, making fourteen in all, should 
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inquire and report whether it is practicable 
and desirable to create a national park 
upon the four Indian reservations in ques- 
tion, with power to subpoena and examine 
as witnesses, experts in forestry and others; 
to visit the reservations and confer with 
the Indians, etc. The measure contained 
an appropriation of $10,000 for the ex- 
pense of the Commission. 

The Joint Resolution passed the Senate 
unanimously, precisely as it was intro- 
duced, on the roth of last May. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs of 
the House unanimously reported the Joint 
Resolution back to the House, recom- 
mending its passage, with the number of 
the Joint Commission reduced from 14 
members to 6, and the appropriation for 
expense cut down to $5,000. 

The measure is now on the House Cal- 
endar, awaiting the determination of the 
Speaker as to when it shall be brought 
before the House for consideration and 
action. The friends of the proposed park, 
both in and out of Congress, have high 
hopes that the measure will be brought up 
and passed at the present session. 


WHAT MAY BE HOPED. 


If this Joint Commission shall be cre- 
ated under the authority of law as con- 
tained in the resolution passed by the 
Senate, an opportunity will be afforded 
to all the friends of forestry, to have an 
official record made up, and later, to have 
a test taken of the practical utility of mod- 
ern forestry as applied to the forests of 
this country. No better site could be se- 
lected than the region of this proposed 
park. It is the opinion of some of the 
most eminent foresters in the country, that 
the matured Pine trees can be cut from 
year to year, and by clearing up the slash- 
ings and keeping out the forest fires, the 
Government can very nearly, if not quite, 
pay, out of the net proceeds of the Pine, 
the same rate of interest on its present 
value which it has bound itself to pay to 
the Indians, and still have a splendid Na- 
tional park for the people. More than 
that: surrounding those reservations on 
all sides are millions of acres, from which 
the merchantable Pine has been mostly 
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cut, and which (these same foresters say) 
can be reforested with White and Norway 
Pine, if the forest fires are kept out, and 
the young trees are otherwise protected, 
and allowed to grow. Very little of that 
land is fit for profitable agriculture. Its 
value is only nominal. 

It is confidently believed that if the four 
reservations shall be converted into a Na- 
tional park, and the General Government, 
while protecting those forests from fires 
and spoliation, just as it is doing in the 
Yellowstone and other National parks, 
will extend its protection to the surround- 
ing and contiguous tracts belonging to pri- 
vate owners, the latter will gladly transfer 
their lands to the Government, upon being 
protected in their right to the merchantable 
Pine, and to cut and remove it upon the 
principles of forestry, when and as the trees 
shall come to maturity in the years of the 
future. 

But those of the friends of the Park who 
are not foresters, but simply plain, loyal 
citizens of the United States, having their 
homes in the Valleys of the Mississippi 
and St. Lawrence, ask their Government 
for this park, because they and their neigh- 
bors and friends, in all these treeless regions 
sorely need some easily accessible country 
like this, where they and their children 
can enjoy respite from toil, and regain 
health and strength in its primeval forests 
and on the bosom of its living waters. 

It is pointed out that whilst the General 
Government has created five National 
parks, containing 5,434 square miles, and 
38 forest reservations, embracing over 
73,000 square miles, not an acre of either 
is in these two great valleys, but all in 
the far West, too remote to be visited by 
most of our people, who now comprise 
the majority of the inhabitants of the 
United States proper, raise the bulk of its 
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food products, and pay most of its taxes. 

More than that: The magnificent water 
scheme within the boundaries of the pro- 
posed park, forms no insignificant part of 
the water supply for our great river, the 
Mississippi. So important a part has it 
played, that for over 20 years the govern- 
ment has been maintaining immense dams 
within this very territory, for the avowed 
purpose of reservoiring these waters, to 
aid navigation in that river below St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, and protect its volume, 
and the regularity of its flow. 

That region will not only furnish a 
grand play-ground for those in search of 
recreation, but an ideal sanitarium for 
those needing its balsamic atmosphere. 

Judging by the experience of New 
York with its Adirondack Park, which 
over a quarter of a million people have 
visited each season for the past two years, 
and which contains nearly twice the area 
of this proposed park, I have no doubt, 
that shortly after the latter shall have 
been thrown open to the public, it will be 
found ridiculously small, for the accom- 
modation of the thousands who will throng 
it. 

Then will come, year by year, its en- 
largement, until even the City of Duluth 
(which is the center of about all the con- 
certed opposition made to the Park) will 
be found clamoring, through her Repre- 
sentative in Congress for more and more 
land for the Minnesota National Park, 
which is destined, we (the friends of the 
Park and of Duluth too) believe, to be 
for all the future the greatest boon and 
blessing to Duluth which she has had, 
outside of her commanding natural situa- 
tion, her railroads and palatial steamers ; 
and that certainly her whole population 
will get more direct benefit from it, than 
any city or town in the country. 
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THREE LETTERS TO THE 


NATIONAL IRRIGATION 


CONGRESS.* 


THE LETTER FROM GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT. 
ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1900. 
To THE NATIONAL IRRIGATION Con- 
GRESS, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen : 

It is with very real regret that I find my 
engagements here prevent my attending 
the meeting of your body. I believe to 
the last point in the vital necessity of 
storing the floods and preserving the 
forests, especially throughout the plains 
and Rocky Mountain regions. The prob- 
lem of the development of the greater 
West is in large part a problem of irriga- 
tion. I earnestly believe in the national 
government giving generous aid to the 
movement, for it is not possible, and if it 
were possible, it would not be wise to have 
this storage work done merely through 
private ownership; and owing to the 
peculiar necessities of the case, much of 
the work must be done by the National 
and not by any State government. 

Moreover, it is not only necessary to 
establish a great system of storage reser- 
voirs to prevent the flood waste of the 


forests on the mountains and among the 
foothills. This means that, in the first 
place, there must be a wide extension of 
the existing system of forest reserves, and, 
in the second place, that these forest re- 
serves must be managed aright. They 
cannot be so managed while there is the 
present division among federal depart- 
ments of the duties, and, therefore, of the 
responsibilities, of their management. 

We are just getting to understand what 
is involved in the preservation of our 
forests. Not only is an industry at stake 
which employs more than half a million of 
men, the lumber industry, but the whole 


* These three letters were read before the re- 
cent session of the National Irrigation Congress 
held in Chicago from Nov. 21st to Nov. 24th. 


prosperity and development of the West, 
and indeed ultimately of the entire coun- 
try, is bound up with the preservation of 
the forests. Right use of the forests 
means the perpetuation of our supply both 
of wood and of water. Therefore we 
cannot afford to be satisfied with anything 
short of expert and responsible manage- 
ment of the national forest reserves and 
other national forest interests. The forest 
reserves must be cared for by the best 
trained foresters to be had, just as the 
storage reservoirs must be built and main- 
tained by the best engineers. There is 
the same need of trained skill in handling 
the forests in your best interests as there is 
in building the great dams which will 
some day bring population and abounding 
prosperity to vast stretches of so-called 
desert in the West. 

Any man who has ever dwelt on the 
great plains knows what a serious matter 
not only the water supply but the wood 
supply is to the farmer, and of course 
every miner knows the same thing. Not 
only does the farmer need the water which 
the preservation of the forests itself also 
preserves, but he needs the wood too. So 
does the miner, so does the manufacturer, 
and so does the railroad man. The res- 
ervoirs cannot last if they fill full of silt, 
and the only way to prevent this filling 
with silt is to preserve the forests them- 
selves. The forest is a great sponge for 
absorbing and distilling water. It is the 
great preventor of erosion, and erosion is 
always the danger point in any irrigation 
system. 

Without pretending to outline definitely 
a working scheme, I venture to point out 
that without the attainment of the follow- 
ing objects your plans must measurably 
fail : 

First. Government study of the streams 
upon which your plans depend. 

Second. Goverment construction and 
control of great irrigation plants. 

Third. The preservation of forests by 
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the extension of the forest reserve system, 
and hence of government control of the 
forests. 

Fourth. National protection and use of 
the forests under expert supervision. 

Fifth. I urge you to see to it that private 
owners of forests in the West and East 
alike understand that timber can be cut 
without forest destruction (the Department 
of Agriculture will tell them how) and 
that the ownership of water rights in the 
arid country, and of forest lands anywhere, 
entails public as well as private duties and 
responsibilities. 

The East is interested in the commercial 
development of the arid lands of the West, 
just as the West is interested in the proper 
development of our harbor system and of 
our commerce on the high seas. No part 
of this country can be permanently bene- 
fited without a reflex benefit to the other 
parts. As Americans we are all interested 
in the progress of any part of our common 
country, and while your movement is of 
immediate benefit to the West, its ultimate 
benefit will be shared by the East as well. 
I earnestly hope that all far-sighted citi- 
zens, whether they dwell on the Atlantic 
or on the Pacific seaboard, or in the great 
Mississippi valley, will appreciate this, and 
that Congress will give to your efforts the 
substantial backing that they deserve. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed. ) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE LETTER FROM SECRETARY WILSON. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1900. 

To THE NATIONAL IRRIGATION Con- 
GREsS, Chicago. 

Gentlemen : 

The pressure of official duties stands in 
the way of my presence at your Congress, 
and I am exceedingly sorry it is so. It 
would have given me very great pleasure 
to meet you, and to discuss with you the 
two great agricultural problems of the 
West—wood and water. But the necessity 
of setting rightly before the President and 
the people the work of the scientists of the 
Department of Agriculture in my annual 
report keeps me in Washington, where I 
hope I shall not be less useful to your cause 
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than I should be if I came to Chicago. As 
it is, the Department will be represented 
by several of its scientists, and to what 
they will have to say I invite your special 
attention. Through its search tor economic 
plants that will thrive with little water, 
through its studies in the use of water for 
plants that need more, through its soil in- 
vestigations, its forest work, and in many 
other ways, the Department of Agriculture 
is working at the problems which you are 
met to consider. These problems are 
national in their scope, and it is most fit- 
ting that they should be studied by the 
agencies of the National Government. 
The water problem, like the forest 
problem, is essentially and primarily one 
of conservation and use. The waste of 
water in floods and the waste of forests by 
fire are parallel losses, each utterly hostile 
to the best interests both of the farmer and 
of the nation at large, and each prevent- 
able by perfectly well-known means. 
Enlightened public opinion and the use of 
expert skill are the two forces which are 
indispensable if we are to ‘*save the 
forests and store the floods,” in accordance 
with the admirable motto of your Con- 
gress. The creation of public sentiment 
will be immensely forwarded by your 
meetings, and you may safely look to the 
National Government for some part at 
least of the trained skill to study the 
water problems which confront the ir- 
rigator, and to make the forests of the 
Great West, and of the East as well, yield 
their products year after year and decade 
after decade in unbroken abundance. The 
vast developments which you are planning 
can become permanent only by the junc- 
tion of wise conservatism with energy ; 
and the natural resources which have cost 
you nothing must be protected and hus- 
banded with the same trained care which 
you are making ready to bestow upon vast 
systems of artifical works for irrigation. 
The chief dangers which threaten your 
plans—one the failure to secure the build- 
ing of these great works, the other the 
failure to protect the forests from which 
your waters come—are best met, like most 
of the dangers which threaten our country, 
by the broad diffusion of wise principles 
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and ways of thought among the people. 
The two sister organizations which are 
striving for the objects you have in view, 
the National Irrigation Association and 
the American Forestry Association, are 
perhaps the most useful agents at your 
command for this purpose. Use and sup- 
port them to the full, and see to it that in 
every city, town, and village, East and 
West, the people understand the vital in- 
terest of the whole nation in the protection 
and wise use of the forest and the stream. 
JAMEs WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


THE LETTER FROM GENERAL MILES. 
NOVEMBER 20, I90o. 


THE NATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: 

It is a personal disappointment to find 
myself at the last moment unable to join 
you in this year’s Congress and fulfill my 
part in the discussion of a question of 
such mighty import as that of the reclama- 
tion of arid America. 

My interest in the subject of irrigation 
began some three decades ago when, in 
the performance of official duty, I had oc- 
casion to explore more or less thoroughly 
that vast extent of sparsely settled or un- 
occupied land bounded on the east by the 
one-hundredth meridian, on the north by 
the 49th parallel, on the south by the Rio 
Grande, and extending to the Sierra Ne- 
yada and Cascade ranges on the west. 
The thought often occurred to ne then— 
and the thought has grown into a convic- 
tion as the years have gone by—that it was 
not a part of the economy of nature to 
have this enormous expanse of land lie 
inert and waste. Millions of acres were 
apparently desert, where the coyote starved 
and only the cactus and sage bush could 
live; yet the soil held within itself the ele- 
ments of productiveness, the air was pure 
as heaven, scenery inspiring as a beautiful 
picture, the application of the vivifying 
water being the only thing lacking to 
arouse its rich potential energies. 

Since those early days I have, from time 
to time, with voice and pen done what I 
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could to advocate the conservation of the 
water supply of our arid lands and the 
preservation of the trees, which are the 
guardians of the fountains at the waters’ 
source. Ten years ago I responded to an 
invitation to express my views in public 
print on the subject of our unwatered em- 
pire. I would refer you to those views 
now, as I have had no reason to materially 
alter them. 

Since the foundation of our Govern- 
ment the center of population has been 
steadily moving westward, the pioneer 
spirit of the east seeking homes and inde- 
pendence far away from the stifling atmos- 
phere of the large over-crowded cities. 
This united desire of our people to own 
a home rather than to rent one—to be 
their own landlord rather than some land- 
lord’s tenants—assures the vitality of the 
great American Republic. The American 
farmer is sovereign to-day, and the dignity 
and independence engendered by his free 
environment, the healthfulness of mind 
and body resulting from the pure air he 
breathes, the love of country which home- 
owning stimulates, make him the pre- 
server of those beneficial institutions 
under which we live. It would be a sad 
day, full of evil portent to the republic, if 
homebuilding should become unpopular, 
if gravitation towards the cities should 
overcome the outward march into the 
expansive country, if tenantry in an over- 
crowded alley should be chosen in prefer- 
ence to a free quarter section in valley or 
upland. Therefore, I say, the devising of 
means whereby the public domain is 
made available for home-seekers and the 
arid lands are made habitable and produc- 
tive, is now one of the most important 
lines of American endeavor. I reiterate 
the saying of the keen satirist and wise 
philosopher: ‘* That whoever could make 
two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, 
to grow upon a spot of ground where 
only one grew before, would deserve bet- 
ter of mankind and do more essential ser- 
vice to his country than the whole race of 
politicans put together.” 

The utility of irrigation ceased to be 
questioned thousands of years ago, and 
we have the records of successful methods 
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which are as old as the first pages of 
written history itself. We have evidence 
that the aborigines of the southwest had 
perfected a system of irrigation, and the 
natives of New Mexico, and Arizona, 
who brought their methods from Mexico 
and Spain, handed down their skill to 
posterity. These methods are at once 
simple, inexpensive and effective, and can 
easily be adapted to the needs of a large 
proportion of our great arid country. 

I am not optimistic enough to believe 
that the ingenuity of men can encompass 
the redemption of the six hundred millions 
of acres which comprise the nation’s vacant 
public lands, but if, as has been claimed, 
there is water enough for the irrigation of 
one hundred millions of acres (providing 
the supply is economically used), I can 
easily imagine ten millions of good citi- 
zens finding homes on farms which are 
self-supporting. In the State of Texas 
there are still many millions of acres of 
unclaimed areas which would lend them- 
selves readily to irrigation methods and 
become valuable to settlers. The area of 
this great State may be appreciated by re- 
membering the fact that if it were popu- 
lated as densely as the State of Massa- 
chusetts there would be over ninety mil- 
lions of souls within its borders. But it 
is the immense tracts that embrace a large 
part of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah and 
Nevada, much of Wyoming, Colorado, 
California and Oregon, and the basin of 
the Columbia in interior Washington, 
which comprise mainly the public domain, 
the reclamation of which you are strenu- 
ously advocating. Whether this great 
work is to be left to private or corporate 
enterprise, whether it shall be turned over 
to the States in which the land is situated, 
for such treatment as is thought best by 
those most interested, or whether the 
national government, the owner of this 
vast arid region, should perform the duty 
of reclamation, are questions which you 
are no doubt now ably discussing. It ap- 
pears that private or corporate enterprise 
cannot be trusted to control the improve- 
ment with justice and equality for all con- 
cerned. The States themselves are as yet 
not financially strong enough to undertake 
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the task. It seems to me, therefore, that 
the plan proposed by one of the members 
of your Association is the most feasible 
and just. It is: ‘*Let the government 
build the storage reservoirs and the main 
line canals, and the settlers provide the 
smaller distributing system by banding 
themselves together in codperative organ- 
izations.” 

I believe that Congress is awakening to 
a sense of the importance and propriety of 
lending national aid to the movement. 
Already considerable sums have been ap- 
propriated for the purpose of investiga- 
ting hydrographic conditions, measuring 
streams, making reservoir surveys, etc., 
and I believe that before long the policy 
of national aid in the building of storage 
reservoirs will be established. The gov- 
ernment has spent over eleven millions of 
dollars in improving the navigation of the 
Missouri River, and, as its middle course 
is through an arid or semi-arid region, and 
as the necessity for water transportation 
increases in direct ratio to the productive- 
ness of the land through which the river 
flows, it seems logical and right that the 
attention of the Federal authority should 
now be given to the conservation, for irri- 
gation purposes, of its surplus flood, which 
does such great damage along its lower 
course when, swelled by melting snows, 
its mighty volume bursts through its ex- 
pensive confines. 

The national government has appropri- 
ated, to June 30, 1900, for expenditure by 
the Mississippi River Commission, $37,- 
647,780.17, of which $15,403,901.87 
were expended for levees. There must 
be added to this latter item over 15 mil- 
lions of dollars contributed by the 
States, making 30%4. millions expended 
in efforts to confine the surplus wealth of 
vitalizing fluid contributed by mountains 
until it is lost in the great ocean. Think 
of the thousands of farms that could be 
made productive by the judicious expendi- 
ture of only a part of this great sum. 
There are able engineers who even ques- 
tion the wisdom of constructing artificial 
banks, claiming that sooner or later the 
resistless flood will break through, and 
when it does the damage done will be a 
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thousand-fold greater than it would were 
the waters allowed to spread as nature per- 
mitted. But there is no question as to the 
utility of storing up a portion of the flow of 
water that runs away in non-irrigation sea- 
sons that it may be available for use during 
the growing periods. As a distinguished 
United States engineer, referring to the 
arid region of the west, reports, ‘‘In no 
other part of the United States, nor any- 
where else in the world, are there such 
potent and conclusive reasons, of a public 
as well as a private nature, for the con- 


struction of a comprehensive reservoir 
system.” 

I congratulate you, gentlemen, on the 
patriotic and efficient work you are doing 
in promoting a national irrigation move- 
ment, from which I feel confident will be 
achieved substantial results of immense 
interest and importance to the country. 

I remain, with best wishes for a success- 
ful and profitable Congress, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Nexson A. MILEs, 
Lieutenant General, U. S. Army. 


LUMBERING IN THE SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK. 


By WituiamM R. Dup_Ley, 


Stanford University, California. 


In the September number of the For- 
ESTER, page 209, reference was made to 
the mill on the Atwill claim, along the 
Mineral King road in the Sequoia National 
Park. Revisiting this cutting this summer, 
I find that considerable lumbering has been 
accomplished since my last visit, in 1897, 
and that the otherwise beautiful forest 
along this road is wofully marred by what 
appears to be a very wasteful process, 
leaving a large amount of refuse material 
on the ground. 

Six photographs were taken * and I ask 
the privilege of saying a few words to em- 
phasize what they show. 

These seven townships forming the 
Sequoia Park, if better known, would be 
the play-ground for summer outings of a 
large number of California people, and 
ought to be a source of national pride. 
Upon the Park’s mountain benches and 
brooks stand thousands of the noble Se- 
quoia, forming collectively the finest 
groves that have been discovered, and 
soon to stand out in still greater superiority 
over smaller groups of the species through 
the complete destruction of the King’s 


* Owing to lack of space, it has been possible 
to reproduce only three of these photographs. 
—ED. 


River groves. The Park, moreover, in- 
cludes all the streams of a considerable 
river which pours its floods forth to water 
and make fertile the great Visalia Delta 
district in the San Joaquin Valley below. 

The writer joins, therefore, most earn- 
estly with Major West, the present mili- 
tary superintendent of the two National 
Parks, who has recently recommended in 
his annual report the extinguishing of the 
private claims within the park boundaries. 

In the first place the milling at Atwill’s 
is not a very profitable business to those 
engaged, those managing it not having 
great experience. The mill cannot handle 
the big Seguozas without blasting and de- 
stroying a great deal of sound timber; it 
cuts probably only a little over 5,000 feet 
a day, and supplies only a very local 
market. 

In the second place the Sequoia Park is 
a public one, and it is wrong in principle 
to have lumbering going on within its bor- 
ders, among the very trees it was estab- 
lished to protect. From what I have 
learned I believe the owners of private 
claims within the Park could be bought 
out for reasonable compensation. 

I am a strong advocate, moreover, of 
Major West’s proposition to extend the 
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boundaries of the Sequoia Park, taking in, 
among other tracts, the great ‘high 
Sierras” back of the Park and establishing 
a game preserve, within which could be 


other mountain animals might also be in- 
troduced to its fastnesses. 

I call attention in photograph No. 2 to 
the bush-like young Segwozas, in the mid- 





IN THE UPPER PART OF THE CUTTING. THE LOG SHOWING ITS SECTION IN THE LEFT OF THE 
PICTURE IS 6 FEET IN DIAMETER AT THE CUT. IT IS SOUND FOR MANY FEET ABOVE 
THE CUT. THE WASTE IN THE FOREGROUND IS FROM THE SAME TREE. 


brought back to these peaks, the long since 
exiled big horn sheep, and much deci- 
mated bands of deer. The chamois and 


dle ground. These have sprung up na- 
turally since a cutting five or more years 
ago. 


NORWAY SPRUCE FOR PROFIT ON THE PLAINS. 


By Harotp B. Kempton. 


Division of Forestry. 


The Norway Spruce, so well-known in 
the East, has as yet been planted very lit- 
tle on the plains. It has been introduced 
sufficiently, however, to establish for itself 
a wide range of successful growth. One 
plantation at Conroy, Iowa, has been 
treated in an admirable manner, and shows 
many points of interest which are equally 
valid throughout Iowa, a large part of 
Nebraska and Kansas, as well as many 
other Central Western States. The plan 
which was here employed may be used in 


economic planting throughout the entire 
country. 

Eighteen years ago the seedling trees 
were sent from Mount Carroll, I[Il., in 
boxes, packed closely with wet sphagnum 
moss. The young trees were still moist 
when received and were then immediately 
heeled-in preparatory to being set in nur- 
sery rows. For several years they were 
screened by the partial shade of laths. 
After transplantation they were set four 
feet apart in twelve-foot rows, and were 
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interplanted with corn. This interplant- 
ing and the consequent frequent cultiva- 
tion was performed at no expense, as the 
corn produced paid for the necessary cul- 
tivation. It is a notable fact that not less 
than 95 per cent. of the planted seedlings 
are alive now, and in good thriving condi- 
tion. 

Growing nearby in plantations similarly 
managed are Green and White Ash, Box 
Elder, Soft Maple, Honey Locust, Red 
Cedar, White Pine and Scotch Pine. 
Under the conditions found here, the Nor- 
way Spruce makes a more rapid growth 
than the other trees, at least so far as tim- 
ber value is concerned. Red Cedar 
makes a more valuable fence post or tele- 
graph pole, but it requires a very much 
longer period for growth. It can, how- 
ever, be made as profitable as Norway 
Spruce, or more so, if closer planting be 
practiced (not greater distances being used 
than 4 by 6 feet). White Ash, also, is 
more valuable as a post tirmber and may 
be planted to advantage 4 by q feet. The 
Norway Spruce in the Conroy plantation 
have averaged a growth of 1 foot g inches 
per year for the last fifteen years. The 
present average height is 29 feet, while 
the diameter is 4.7 inches. 

As an ornament this Spruce is surely 
of great value. Its graceful drooping 
branches and luxuriant foliage make it a 
avorite among evergreens. The tree is 
hardy and grows thriftily from Central 
Kansas (Vinland, Douglas County, has 
some magnificent specimens) northward 
through Iowa and Nebraska, South Da- 


The Division of Forestry of 
the Department of Agricul- 
ture has during the last 
summer examined the sites of a number 
of plantations in Indiana, in response to 
the applications for tree-planting plans 
which have been received from that State. 
Although four-fifths of Indiana was origi- 
nally well timbered, as much of the State 
is now practically treeless, with the excep- 
tion of narrow strips along the rivers. In 
some places the available timber has all 
been cut off, even down to the streams. 


Tree Planting 
in Indiana. 
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kota and into Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Illinois. 

For profit, the Iowa plantation, which 
was measured by Members of the Division 
of Forestry 1s a fair example of the value 
of the Norway Spruce in any of the above 
mentioned States. The estimate values 
each first class post at 12.5 cents (Red 
Cedar sells for 15 to 20 cents, and Ash for 
12.5 to 15 cents). The trees average two 
good sized posts each. Of two typical 
areas measured, one was rated at $145.62 
per acre and the other $144.04 per acre. 
This is an average annual gain of $8.045. 
The trees are now large enough for small 
telegraph poles, and as such they would 
bring at least one-third more, which is 
$10.726+ per year. At the present rate 
of growth, in ten years the trees will triple 
as telegraph poles their present post value. 
This raises the average value to $16.22 per 
acre per year for the entire period of 
growth. 

The great portion of land in this region 
is planted to corn. An average price is 
$.20 per bushel. This is an annual gain 
of $7.00 per acre. The estimate includes 
neither annual cost of seeds, nor cultiva- 
tion, which must occur at least three times 
per year. Thus, at the present time, sell- 
ing the trees as telegraph poles they would 
bring a net gain over corn of $3.726 per 
acre per year, or a total in the eighteen 
years of $67.068 per acre. In ten years 
the trees as poles will bring a gain over 
corn of $9.22 per acre, which in the 
twenty-eight years is a total over corn of 
$258.16. 


Farmers have therefore had to undertake 
tree planting in order to keep themselves 
supplied with fence posts and wood for 
various uses on the farm. The conditions 
in these now treeless portions of Indiana 
are, however, very favorable to the estab- 
lishment of plantations, especially in the 
regions where the originally marshy low- 
lands have been drained off. Besides 
this, the recent law which practically ex- 
empts tree plantations from taxation will 
decidedly reduce their cost. 
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We have been surprised 

Forestry in to find the following in 

America. ° 


a brief paragraph entitled 
‘¢ American Forestry” in the November 
issue of Meehan’s Monthly: ‘+ Ameri- 
can forestry has not yet gone beyond the 
preservation of our own forests, for gen- 
eral reasons. Tree culture for profit, 
which forestry signifies in the ‘ old world,’ 
is here not thought of.” These remarks 
though dropped in a casual way as unde- 
niable truths, no longer require express 
correction here. But unfortunately there 
are still many people who, having made 
the discovery that European forest meth- 
ods cannot be imported bodily into this 
country, and having got no further, would 
be satisfied to believe such utterances. To 
these it is instructive to put the two fol- 
lowing questions: If you were charged 
with the management of a tract of land 
bearing only trees—even in America—is 
it not probable that you could find use for 
a forester’s knowledge and experience? 
What would the application of this knowl- 
edge and experience to your difficulties be ? 
These queries usually suffice to make it 
clear that the growing of timber from the 
seed, as in Germany, is no more the be-all 
and the end-all of forestry than the con- 
struction of Cunard liners is the whole of 
the business of a naval architect. The 
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conditions may not be as favorable to tree 
culture for profit in this country as abroad ; 
but the forester can easily justify his pres- 
ence, and is daily finding opportunities for 
work of the most practical kind. 


a” 


The Ninth Session Lhe ninth annual session 
of the Irrigation of the National Irrigation 
Congress. Congress, held last month 
in Chicago, was not only pleasant and 
profitable to the large number of members 
and delegates who attended it, but a cause 
of congratulation also among all who are in- 
terested in irrigation and forestry. ‘* Save 
the forests and store the floods” was the 
motto stretched across the platform in the 
Central Music Hall, and the moral, more 
than all others, which could be drawn 
from every paper and address was that the 
program of the National Irrigation As- 
sociation is not a Utopian scheme backed 
by people of more enthusiasm than com- 
mon sense, but a very practical one which 
appeals to, and deserves the support of, 
business men in the East as well as of 
farmers in the West. It is true that at the 
last minute three of the sincere and influ- 
ential friends of irrigation and forestry— 
Governor Roosevelt, now Vice-president- 
elect, General Miles, and Secretary Wilson 
—were prevented from being present, but 
their absence though regretted was partly 
atoned for by the letters which they sent, 
and the meeting as a whole went off most 
successfully. 

Outsiders who were present during part 
of all the four days through which the 
session lasted must have been convinced 
that the obstacles which delay the ‘ an- 
nexation of arid America,” and the estab- 
lishment of proper irrigating works in the 
states not spoken of as arid, are in no way 
insurmountable. Consisting chiefly of bad 
laws, a great lack of reservoirs, of surveys 
indispensable to their establishment, of 
estimates of the flow of water in different 
streams, etc., they can, and would doubt- 
less ultimately be overcome in any case. 
But the Irrigation Congress sees no good 
reason for waiting for blessings which can 
be obtained more cheaply and better now 
than fifty years hence, and for this reason 
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is going about the work of bringing to the 
attention of farmers, manufacturers, in- 
vestors, the public generally, and lastly, 
but also first and always, the politicians, 
the true state of the case; of making them 
realize that liberal appropriations for sur- 
veys, and a revision of the laws regulating 
the ownership and use of water and of the 
forests at the streams’ sources, will mean 
the possibility of filling with a thriving 
agricultural population, demanding the 
manufactures of the East and supplying 
the country with products of which many 
now have to be imported from abroad, fully 
seventy million acres of land that are still 
desert. The Congress has carried on its 
work of arousing and educating public 
opinion in regard to these facts by holding 
meetings in “those parts of the country 
where irrigation was being praticed or in- 
troduced since 1891, but this autumn it 
was thought possible to hold a session 
farther east. Chicago will be one of the 
chief gateways to the arid region when it 
is reclaimed, and it was found last month 
that the business men of that city, as well 
as other people, fully understood and ap- 
preciated the value and importance of the 
program which the Irrigation Congress is 
advocating. 
wt 

Work of the Amer- Although the importance 
ican Forestry As- 

sociation andthe Of @ proper care and use 
Membership. of the water supply and of 
the preservation and maintenance of our 
forests is obvious to many men and women 
in all parts of the country, a great deal 
must still be done before the average voting 
citizen has here a definite conviction of his 
own. And yet nothing short of this will 
suffice in the long run. The problems that 
may be brought under the heads of forestry 
and irrigation strike too deep among our 
habits, ideas, and laws concerning the 
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management of public and private prop- 
erty, for this to be denied. Fire laws may 
be passed, but until the people generally 
not only understand but feel, and are 
ready to make others understand and feel, 
that fires are nothing short of a curse, fire 
wardens will surely find excuses for not 
prosecuting, and the laws will remain as 
dead letters on the statute books. Until 
the land owners in every State and on every 
watershed realize that forestry is what is 
called a practical proposition, the woods 
will continue to be mismanaged and wasted 
as heretofore, and the streams will continue 
to suffer. 

To build up and educate a widespread 
and sturdy public interest in these matters 
is more than any other the object of the 
American Forestry Association. Its suc- 
cessful activity in the work in which it is 
engaged is bounded only by the limits of 
the funds at its disposal, and by the number 
of people with whom it is in touch. It is 
accomplishing a great deal, and yet, com- 
pared to what might and should be, very 
little. If every member of the American 
Forestry Association would undertake to 
add three or four members to its list dur- 
ing the next couple of months he would 
do his share in much more than quadru- 
pling its efficiency for the year 1go1. 
The Association needs one thousand a 
year more to distribute properly literature 
which it is now unable to make effective 
use of, and should also have another 
thousand to defray the expenses of lec- 
tures. The Association has no strength 
or power apart from its members. It and 
the different State Associations can do no 
more than express in the most effective 
way the efforts of those who believe in its 
objects. What the Association accom- 
plishes will be in proportion to their 
enthusiasm and efforts. 
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NEWS, NOTES, 


In the Forester for: Oc- 
tober there appeared in this 
department (p. 248) a quo- 
tation from a paper in New York State 
about ‘* Gypsy Moth Colonies” in Massa- 
chusetts. In the course of this it was said 
that a flourishing colony had been found 
in an evergreen hedge on a neglected farm 
in West Medford, and that this hedge was 
in the care of a man who opposed an ap- 
propriation for the Gypsy Moth Commis- 
sion. We have been informed that the 
hedge is on an estate which is well cared 
for, and that, as far as the gypsy moth is 
concerned, the hedge was until a year ago 
under the care of the Gypsy Moth Com- 
mission. Our correspondent writes that 
recently one hundred egg clusters were 
found which could have been seen by the 
inspectors in 1899, and that over twelve 
hundred have been discovered which have 
been laid since. 


A Correction. 


5d 


iit OO November 23d, the Mas- 
Massachusetts sachusetts Forestry Associa- 
Tree Wardens. tion held a meeting in Bos- 
ton to discuss the workings of the so-called 
tree warden act which went into effect last 
spring. The tree wardens from the dif- 
ferent towns had been invited to attend 
the meeting and over fifty of them were 
present. Their verdict seemed to be that 
the law was a good one, that public senti- 
ment was surely behind it, and that it 
could and would be rigidly enforced. It 
must further have been most encouraging 
to the Forestry Association as the author 
ot the Act to note the high class of men 
who had been chosen for this post by the 
fifty or more towns represented at the con- 
ference. Two of the wardens for instance, 
one from the eastern the other from the 
western part of the State, were among the 
most eminent members of the legal profes- 
sion. Both of these wardens spoke in high 
commendation of the law. On the whole 
the meeting was not only exceedingly grat- 
ifying to the Forestry Association but 
proved of the greatest value to the Associa- 


AND COMMENT. 


tion’s committee on legislation and, it is 
hoped, to the wardens present as well. 

This tree warden law (Chapter 330, 
Acts of 1899) obliges every town in the 
State to elect annually an officer known as 
a tree warden. Cities do not come under 
this Act. Separate provision will prob- 
ably be made for them later on. The 
warden has exclusive care and control of 
all public shade trees in the town outside 
of such grounds as may be under the con- 
trol of a board of park commissioners. 
The law also specifies that all trees within 
the limits of the highways are deemed to 
be public shade trees. No tree on the 
highways can be cut down without the 
warden’s consent, and this consent he can- 
not give without first posting notice upon 
the tree in question and in two other pub- 
lic places in which he calls a hearing. 
Even after a hearing the warden’s decision 
is final. Adequate penalties are provided 
in the shape of fines and imprisonment for 
all violations of the provisions of the law. 
The law is specific as to the duties of the 
wardens, and under it every root and twig 
is protected from mutilation. No posters 
are permitted on the trees, and electrical 
companies are required to run their wires 
in accordance with the warden’s wishes. 
When it is absolutely necessary that wires 
should pass through the tops of street trees, 
and trimming is required to give free pas- 
sage, the warden’s men do the cutting 
under the direction of that officer but at 
the expense of the corporation thereby ac- 
commodated. 


we 
A Society During the last week in No- 
of American vember a Society of Amer- 
Foresters. ican Foresters was founded 


in Washington. It has not yet been fully 
organized; but its character and objects 
are defihitely scientific and only profes- 
sional foresters will be eligible for regular 
membership. An associate membership 
will make possible the election of men who, 
though not foresters, make notable contri- 
butions to American Forestry. 
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Regular meetings will be held more or 
less frequently throughout the winter, at 
which papers will be read and discussed. 
Some of these meetings will be open to all 
who are interested in forestry; others will 
be closed to all but members of the Society. 

The fact that there are now enough peo- 
ple in the country who have had technical 
training and experience in foresty to feel 
that they need a formally appointed meet- 
ing ground, is significant of the growth of 
interest in the subject. 

ad 


On April 14, 1900, the mili- 


The Philippixe : eye 
Bureau of" tary governorin the Philip- 
Forestry. pines placed Captain George 


P. Ahern, gth U. S. Infantry in charge 
of the Forestry Bureau at Manila. The 
reports which have been received from 
Captain Ahern, outline briefly what the 
Forestry Bureau has done, and what Cap- 
tain Ahern’s program is. 

From various sources of information it 
appears that the public forest lands com- 
prise from one-fourth to possibly one-half 
of the area of the islands or from twenty 
to forty million acres. In the country 
close to Manila much timber has been cut, 
but in other parts of the island of Luzon, 
and other islands, there has been very lit- 
tle lumbering. In the forest regulations 
three hundred and ninety-six tree species 
are mentioned, and Capt. Ahern says that 
it is safe to state that the total number of 
tree species is nearer five hundred than 
four hundred and fifty, the great majority 
being probably hardwoods. There are 
many valuable Gum, Rubber, and Gutta 
Percha trees, but owing to adulteration and 
fraudulent practices the trade in these is 
in a bad condition. The Bureau knows 
of seventeen dye woods which, if properly 
exploited, should yield enough revenue to 
pay the cost of the forest service. There 
are probably many trees possessing valu- 
able medicinal qualities. The blossoms 


of the Ylang Ylang tree, which. is very 
common, produce an oil which is the basis 
of many renowned perfumes. In all parts 
of the southern islands Cocoanut Palms, 
which yield a yearly revenue of from $1 to 
$2 per tree, grow without any effort of care. 

At present a great obstacle to the proper 
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use and care of these forests is the almost 
total lack of roads and river driveways, 
worth mentioning. The lumber methods 
in the island are also rudimentary and un- 
practical. The Philippinos seem to have 
followed their own customs almost entirely, 
and the Spaniards to have done but little 
with the lumber business. 

Captain Ahern’s first task was to 
straighten out the records of the former 
Spanish Bureau, and to get the office into 
working order again. It was found that 
the records were very scanty, and that 
under Spanish rule the forest service had 
done little except collect the tax where 
lumber was cut. There had been almost 
no attempt to enforce regulations, nor any 
observance of system in cutting on public 
lands. The old regulations have been re- 
vised and in some details altered. 

As the regulations now stand they 
classify the timber of the islands into six 
groups, and, using as a unit of measure a 
cubic foot, prescribe a tariff oneac.. of he 
six groups as follows: 


Superior Group....... 14 cents per cubic foot. 
First Te saaces Io cents per cubic foot. 
Second ee cecmees 8 ‘ es re “i 
Third ; RS Bice. oft bs Ji 
Fourth eb Mnageene ;*. * she ay 
Fifth OP chases Ree ee nw ee ces 


The State sells its trees standing, and ex- 
cludes the bark in measuring the trees. 
In the first groups are the Ebony, 
Mahogany, Teak and other valuable tim- 
ber species. The woods of groups, 3, 4, 
and 5 only, may be cut for fuel. The 
regulations next proceed, after giving a 
list of the different trees under each group, 
to specify rules for (1) the utilization of 
timber in the forests, (2) the gratuitous 
use of State timber, (3) cutting of firewood 
for the market, (4) the procuring of 
Caoutchouc, Gum Arabic, Gutta Percha, 
etc., etc. ; (5) the obtaining of licenses, etc. 

The present employees of the Forestry 
Bureau have not been well trained; the 
public lands are unsurveyed; and the 
amount of standing timber is unknown. 
The success of the Bureau’s work de- 
pends, of course, largely on its personnel. 
Men who are acquainted with the country, 
people, language, and with the conditions 
which existed under the Spanish govern- 
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ment, are indispensable; but it is now im- 
portant that the Filippino graduates of the 
native colleges should be instructed in 
scientific forestry, and be induced to enter 
the service. Some men who have already 
had scientific training are also needed 
from this country. An application has 
been made to the School of Forestry at 
Cornell for such men, and Judge W. H. 
Taft, of the Philippine Commission, 
recently cabled to the Division of Forestry 
for four foresters. ‘The men who go out 
will be employed both in instructing the 
Philippinos and in practical work under 
the Bureau of Forestry. 
Fd 
Among the applications 
for advice and assistance in 
managing woodlands which 
have recently been received by the Divis- 
ion of Forestry of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is one from the Great 
Northern Paper Company of Maine. This 
company owns a tract of 300,000 acres on 
the Penobscot and Kennebec rivers, chiefly 
Spruce land. It is undertaking to lumber 
in such a manner that the same acres can 
be cut over repeatedly with good profit, 
and is making use of the aid and advice of 
trained foresters in order that its estimates 
and the plans and methods which it adopts 
may be reliable and best adapted to the ends 
in view. The surveys and measurements 
on which the Division of Forestry will base 
the working plan to be submitted to the com- 
pany will probably be begunnext spring. 
Fd 

The field work of the Di- 
vision of Forestry of the 
Department of Agriculture, 
which has been carried on 
in many parts of the country by parties of 
different sizes since last May, has now 
been largely completed for 1900. This 
summer’s work was carried on in New 
York, Tennessee, Missouri, Colorado, 
South Dakota, Arkansas, Arizona, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, a number of 
tree-planting States of the Middle West, 
and, in a small way, in other States be- 
sides. Much new and valuable informa- 
tion has been collected, and a very large 
number of surveys have been made, of the 


From a Maine 
Paper Company. 


Summer’s 
Field-work of 
the Division 
of Forestry. 
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results of which it will soon be possible to 
make practical applications. 

The work which has thus been going on 
in the field consisted of making forest sur- 
veys and of gathering measurements and 
information about growth, stand, repro- 
duction, etc. Much of it, as that in the 
Black Hills Forest Reserve, in the Adi- 
rondacks, and on the tract of the Sawyer 
& Austin Lumber Company in Arkansas, 
is preparatory to the preparation of what 
are called ‘* working plans,” or plans for 
the management and utilization of given 
tracts of timber. The rest of the work of 
the field parties has been more of the char- 
acter of investigations—as, for instance, 
the examination of the influence of forest 
cover on waterflow which was made on 
the watershed of the Arrowhead river in 
southern California, the studies of the 
habits of growth and reproduction of the 
two most important lumber trees of the 
Pacific coast—the Red Fir and the Red- 
wood, and the survey of the results of 
tree-planting enterprises which have been 
undertaken in the northern part of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

During the coming winter the agents of 
the Division will spend most of their time 
in working up the results of the summer’s 
surveys and in preparing reports on them, 
although there will doubtless be some field 
work as well. 


Bad 


Thiniiniin Cheseaiiaie ** Colorado business men 
of Commerce on recognize the benefit that 
Irrigation. attaches to their State 
through the work of the Government 
along the lines of irrigation investigation 
and surveys for reservoir sites. ‘The Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade last month adopted vigorous reso- 
lutions calling attention to the great de- 
velopment possible in Colorado, through 
irrigation, and to the generally accepted 
opinion that only by the storage of flood 
waters can the future problem affecting 
successful farming in the arid region be 
solved, and pledging support to the United 
States Geological Survey in securing large 
Congressional appropriations for carrying 
on their work of surveys of reservoir sites, 
and other preliminary irrigation work. 
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‘¢ Every dollar expended by the National 
Government for the building of storage 
reservoirs and great irrigation works to 
reclaim the millions of acres of western 
aridity will return to the Federal treasury 
six-fold in the form of increased taxes on 
increased land values and population. 
Every Congressman knows this, now that 
his attention is being called to the subject 
by eastern manufacturers who want a larger 
market in the West for their goods, and 
all that is required for his favorable action 
is a strong and aggressive demand from 
every western State and Territory and 
Congressional district."—Vational Advo- 
cate for November. 


ot 


The Results of Lhe Division of Forestry 
Tree Planting in has just completed the first 
the Middle West. extended survey of the re- 
sults of the early tree planting enterprises 
which has ever been made in the Middle 
West. Hitherto there has been no attempt 
to digest on any considerable scale the ex- 
perience which might have been gained 
from these plantations. The result has 
been that though plantations of trees are 
everywhere needed as windbreaks and 
ready sources of supply for fence posts, 
fuel, etc., they have hitherto been estab- 
lished chiefly according to rules and cus- 
toms which were founded only on loose 
generalities and scanty experience. Since 
last July, however, two field parties from 
the tree-planting section of the Division of 
Forestry have been examining large num- 
bers of plantations in Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa, with the purpose of observing the 
effects of the soil, location, and methods 
of planting on the growth of trees in as 
great a number of plantations as possi- 
ble. 

The summer’s work was begun near 
Wichita, Kans., and under the direction 
of Mr. W. L. Hall, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Tree Planting in the Division 
of Forestry was carried on by two parties. 
One of these traveled northward as far as 
South Dakota and then back again through 
Iowa and Missouri. The other, with Mr. 
Hall in charge, made a thorough survey of 
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the plantations in southern Kansas, eastern 
Arkansas, and the southwestern corner of 
Missouri. Both of these parties livec 
under canvas and were thus able to visit 
almost all the plantations in the regions 
through which they passed. The surveys 
which they made proved most instructive 
as regards the influence of methods of 
planting, soil conditions, exposure, etc., 
on the growth of the trees, and their re- 
sults will greatly facilitate the preparation 
of planting plans in the future. 

Among the plantations which were 
visited were the well known ones of the 
Kansas City, Fort Scott and Memphis 
Railway, of Mr. H. H. Hunnewell at 
Farlington, of Mr. George W. Munger at 
Eureka, and of Mr. George W. Tincher 
near Council Grove. The natural timber 
growth in western Arkansas was carefully 
examined, in order to make a comparison 
between the supply from these native 
forests and the need of posts, fuel, tele- 
graph poles, etc., in the adjacent tree- 
planting States. 

Most of the localities visited showed 
great interest in the subject of forestry. 
Frequent meetings were held in order 
to give Mr. Hall and Mr. Clothier, who 
had charge of the work in the northern 
states, opportunity to discuss publicly the 
tree planting work, and to give opportune 
instruction on methods of establishing and 
developing forest plantations. Such meet- 
ings serve, beside the purpose of instruc- 
tion, to stimulate a livelier interest in the 
work of timber growing and to create a 
keener appreciation of trees and forests. 


a 


A Working Plan Mr. E. M. Griffith, a field 
for the Black assistant in the Division 
Hills Reserve. of Forestry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with a large body of 
assistants, has just finished making a forest 
survey of the Black Hills Reserve in South 


Dakota. The summer’s work, which has . 


thus been completed, is preliminary to the 
preparation of a ‘* working plan” for the 
forests of the Reserve, which was under- 
taken at the request of the Secretary of 
the Interior. It will be submitted to him 
by next spring, and, if adopted, will result 
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in the first application of scientific forestry 
to our national lands. The Black Hills 
Reserve, on which this examination has 
been made, contains 1,211,680 acres. No 
other tract of its size in this country or 
abroad presents more favorable conditions 
for forest management than this Reserve. 
Markets are accessible on all sides, and 
there is a large and steady demand for 
timber. The forest, too, reproduces itself 
easily and grows with great rapidity, so 
that, although cutting and burning have 
gone on in some places, the problem which 
is presented is not, as in southern Cali- 
fornia, that of fostering a scanty growth 
and creating forest conditions, but rather 
of utilizing and caring for an already well- 
established forest. 


In the course of the summer’s work a 
large part of the Reserve was examined, 
and on 12,000 acres exact figures were col- 
lected regarding the size and kind of all 
standing trees. From such measurements 
estimates of the present stand and future 
yield of timber can be compiled, and on 
these the recommendations for the man- 
agement of the reserve will be based. 

After leaving the Black. Hills Mr. 
Griffith and his student assistants went to 
southern Missouri, where they are now 
beginning similar field work on a large 
tract of hardwood land belonging to the 
Deering Harvester Company. This com- 
pany, which applied for a working plan 
last spring, has undertaken the raising of 
timber for its own use. 





AMONG AMERICAN AND 


A very interesting and valuable publication 
has just been received in the form of a reprint 
from the Vierteljahresschrift des Bayerischen 
Landwirthschaftsrathes on The Influence of 
Plant Cover upon the Waterflow of Rivers, by 
Prof. Dr. E. Wollney in Munich. Although 
so many observations and theories are in ex- 
istence on this subject, the opinions of many 
distinguished individuals widely differ. The 
cause of it, says Professor Wollney, is mainly 
due to unreliable methods of investigation. 
Little information of value has resulted from 
noting the changes in the rate of waterflow in 
connection with the extent and nature of wooded 
surfaces. It is clear that, owing to the many 
factors involved, the problem can never be thus 
satisfactorily solved. Other factors than forest 
cover effect the waterflow, such as the nature of 
the soil, incline, shape of basin, waterfalls, etc. 
In comparing bare with forested surfaces, re- 
gions have often been rated as naked which 
were covered with weeds and other growths. 

Professor Wollney states that in this discussion 
single causative influences will be studied from 
which to draw conclusions which are not abso- 
lute data but helps in affording acquaintance 
with the different phenomena connected with 
the problem of waterflow. 

He speaks with right of the immense impor- 
tance of the subject especially to agriculture. 

The great desideratum is to know how it may 
be possible to decrease floods and prevent ex- 
treme low water. Whatever is done to dimin- 
ish high water fortunately acts favorably in ref- 
erence to low water. As a rule agriculturists 
and foresters believe that shrubby and forest 
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growth keeps the soil moist since the covering 
shades the ground and protects it from the dry- 
ing effects of wind and sun. This is only so in 
so far as it relates to direct evaporation by sun 
and wind from the surface. A process of dry- 
ing out occurs through the action of vegetation 
so that a region covered with plants during 
vegetative activity contains less moisture than 
a naked soil. This is due to the large consump- 
tion of water by plant growth. Although the 
surface of a forest soil may be moister, the act- 
ual water content of a naked soil is greater. 
The soil under a forest cover dries out down to 
a much greater depth than bare soil. 

An unplanted soil covered with litter is during 
dry seasons of the year much moister than bare 
ground. Litter however stimulates the growth 
of trees, which causes greater demands for moist- 
ure. The value of litter diminishes as the 
growth and transpiration increase. Evergreens 
transpire throughout the year, deciduous trees 
for a shorter period of more intense growth. 
By the year, however, the conifers transpire 
more than deciduous species. 

In short, Professor Wollney concludes that for- 
ests do not in any way actually increase the 
amount of water in the soil by producing rain or 
by preventing evaporation; that in fact their ben- 
eficial influences in these matters are more than 
counter-balanced by the immense amount of 
water transpired by the leaves. 

Next he considers the influence of plant cover 
on the debris-carriage of flowing water. Grass- 
covered slopes assist in preveuting erosion but in 
less degree than a forest cover. He concludes 
that slides of earth and debris on steep slopes are 
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diminished to an extraordinary degree by forest 
cover, and that the roots of trees hold the soil 
and debris in place. Also by affording mechan- 
ical barrier in the form of a network of roots 
and soft surface cover the rapidity of run-off is 
hindered. A forest cover therefore has the least, 
if any effect, on the amount of the run-off, a 
much greater effect on the rapidily of the run- 
offand the greatest effect as to the amount of 
debris carried. 

The booklet is worthy of careful study on the 
part of those interested in the effects of forests 
on stream flow. 


The Bulletin of the Botanical Department, 
Jamaica, for October contains an interesting 
note in reference to Kola. Dr. P. Preuss, Di- 
rector of the Botanical Gardens at Victoria, 
German Cameroons, West Africa, says that the 
species grown in Jamaica is Co/a vera, which 
yields a finer grade of nut than is produced in 
West Africa. It would be well for Americans 
who contemplate planting this tree in the trop- 
ics to bear this in mind. For those not familiar 
with Kola, I should add that it is extensively 
cultivated for its seeds, which are used like 
chocolate. It is used as a medicine, nutrient, 
and stimulating beverage ; in fact, if it possesses 
half the virtues claimed it is one of the most 
wonderful of all vegetable productions. I should 
add also that the production of many tropical 
products, such as coffee and chocolate, belongs 
more to forestry than to horticulture or agricul- 
ture, because most of them require shade and 
this shade is or ought always to be of some 
species fit for timber or yielding other valuable 
materials. Many of these tropical plants are 
shade-demanders and grow better under forest 
conditions than in open cultivated orchards or 
groves. 


The U.S. Consular Report for October con- 
tains three interesting communications on the 
market for lumber in Germany, France aud 
Greece. 

The first is from the Consul at Lyons, France. 
In this he says: ‘‘Only White Oak will find a 
market in this part of France. Red Oak is ob- 
jected to on account of its lack of uniformity in 
tint and color. The wood must be first-class to 
meet the demands of the market. It is not 
worth while to attempt to export Poplar or any 
soft white woods to France.’? He then quotes 
a large proprietor whom he consulted on the 
subject as follows: “A boy can plant 1,000 
Poplars in a day along a “ag a river, or a 
roadway. It costs nothing to grow them and 
their roots add firmness to the earth. They 
can be trimmed twice or three times in twenty 
years, and at each trimming the branches bring 
one franc (presumably per tree). The branches 
are dried and sold to bakers. They furnish the 
quick intense heat which gives the thick crust 
to the bread. There is always a market for 
them. At the end of twenty years, the tree 
will always sell for a franc.” 
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The Consul at Athens seems to think that ow- 
ing to the scarcity of wood in Greece, timber of 
various kinds might be profitably exported to 
that country. 

The Consul at Eibenstock, Germany, is of the 
opinion that there is a great demand for hard- 
woods in the log in Germany. He says ‘‘ The 
sawmills of the Empire can not get enough 
hardwood logs. The brush factories of Sch6én- 
heide and the musical-instrument factories of 
Klingerthal and Markneukirchen consume an- 
nually great quantities of imported woods.” 


The most interesting article in the Ad/ge- 
meine Forst and Jagd-Zeitung for November 
relates to the forest conditions of Hungary. 
The entire forest area of Hungary including 
Kroatia-Slavonia is 9,074,121 hectares which is 
27; ) per cent. of the total area. The minister 
of agricul:ure at Budapesth is the chief forest 
official. The present forest government dates 
from a general law of 1880. In the case of pri- 
vate forests, not declared to be protection for- 
ests, there exists the requirement to reforest land 
which is suitable for nothing but forest growth. 

There is an academic training of three years 
for foresters with a supplementary year for en- 
gineering studies. Two years of practice are re- 
quired and then a State examination in Buda- 
pesth. One annual scholarship for foreign study 
is granted to the most deserving aspirant. There 
is also a two-year course for training forest 
guards. Only a limited number of sound, able- 
bodied men are accepted in these schools which 
are supported in part bv the State. The lowest 
salary for a forest guard is $140 per year the 
highest for the Oberlandforstmeisterministerial- 
rath is $2,100—a salary wholly incommensurate 
with the length of his title. 

On absolute forest soils the State can compel 
a private owner to reforest within six years after 
clearing ; otherwise he suffers a severe penalty. 
Protection forests regardless of ownership must 
be managed according to State prescriptions. 

Reforestation of desert places is furthered by 
the State by furnishing young plants gratis and 
by reducing taxes on such land. Large sums 
are spent every year for water-regulation chiefly 
in forestation for the prevention of floods. 

Our American Locust is highly esteemed in 
Hungary, owing to its rapid growth. It is used 
for fuel, vine props, and light construction. 

It is interesting to note that the government 
regulations are based on the object of securing 
a fixed proportion of surface covering and not of 
mass amount. 

In Hungary, as in this country, the question 
of pasture is a very important one. The author 
contends that the bad condition of many forests 
is due to excessive pasturing. The practice of 
selling on the stump widely prevails even in 
government forests which results naturally in 
much destruction to the young growth. 

Many minor forest industries are extensively 
developed in Hungary, especially the collection 
of Oak-gall. These galls are produced by a fly 
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which lays its eggs in the young wood. They are 
collected and use| extensively in the manufac- 
ture of ink, dyeing and tanning. These are en- 
couraged by sowing the galls containing the 
eggs in places where they may be desired. 


A translation in full of the articles in the 
Forst und Jagd Zeitung on the teak forests of 
Java by Forst-Assessor Seibt, a review of which 
appeared in our last issue is now running in 
the /udian Forester, beginning with the Sep- 
tember number. 


The ‘‘ Revista de Montes’’ for November con- 
tains an interesting announcement in reference 
to arborday. It is called in Spanish ‘‘ La Fiesta 
del arbol,’’ or the festival of the tree. Itis the 
text of a circular issued by the Provincial coun- 
cil of Agricultural Industry and Commerce of 
the city of Valladolid. It covers five pages and 
iss'gned: Z/ Gobernador, Presidente, José Diaz 
de la Pedraja ; El Ingeniero, Secretario, Ole- 
gario Guliérrez del Olmo. The circular con- 
tains in brief the following: ‘‘There is no 
agriculture possible without forests, nor forests 
without a popular love of woodlands.”’ ‘‘ Trees 
are the beauty of the country, the safe-guard of 
water sources and the providence of the moun- 
tains.’? ‘*One of the symptoms which clearly 
reveals the civilization of a district is the respect 
in which trees are held and the constant care of 
their regeneration.’’ The advantages of such a 


festival are set forth. It gives occasion to teach- 
ers to show explanatory maps of fore-ts and agri- 
culture, to teach how and why to respect trees, to 
condemu the killing of birds and the robbing of 
nests since the insectivorous birds help to ex- 
terminate pestiferous insects. 

It would be easy, at least possible, in every 
municipality to acquire some uncultivated or 
desert place on which such trees as the Locust 
and Ailanthus might be planted; also sliade trees 
along sunny roads. In these and many other 
ways, however humble, it can be shown how to 
retrieve the errors of the past and remedy what 
ignorance and vicious customs have engen- 
dered. 

It is of interest to note the favor with which 
the idea of the American Arbor Day has been 
received in the countries of southern Europe 
where they are fond of festivals and where the 
addition of another holiday for merry-making 
is always received with more or less delight. 
In preceding numbers of the Avvis/a there 
have been articles in which the author has en- 
deavored to show that the idea of an arbor day— 
that is tree planting by school children—is after 
all an old thing in Spain. He concludes, how- 
ever, that this importation is not wholly ident- 
ical with such customs in Spain. A translation 
of these articles would make interesting read- 
ing. 

JOHN GIFFORD. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Forestry in British India. By B. Ribbentrop, 
C.I.E., Inspector-General of Forests to the 
Government of India. Calcutta: Office of 
Government Printing, India. 1900. Pp. 
245. Maps, 4. Price, three rupees or 4s. 6d. 
Not only to foresters the world over will this 

little book prove of interest, but also to those 
who have their country’s welfare in mind; it 
shows in a brief and concise way how a system 
of forestry has been built up step by step since 
the conguest of India by the British, and in 
what manner that country has profited from 
such a system. 

The author’s preface explains the object of 
the work most excellently : 

“The end of my career in the Indian Forest 
Service is drawing near, It has extended over 
33 years, and though I was not in the country 
when regular forest conservancy was first intro- 
duced under the auspices of Mr. (now Sir 
Dietrich) Brandis, I arrived when it was still 
quite a small sapling, and I haveseen it grow to 
the mighty tree it is at present, under the wide- 
spreading shadow of which I have grown old. 
This is my excuse for preparing a general de- 
scription of the forests and a résume of the in- 


troduction and growth of forestry in the British 
Indian Empire, to the publication of which I 
have obtained the consent of Government. I 
am, however, solely responsible for the matter, 
the form, and the opinions expressed.”’ 

The present forests are divided into various 
types according to locality, and each of these 
types is discussed at some length 

Indian epics give accounts of the density of 
the forests at the time of the Aryan invaders, 
2000 B.C.; from that time on denudation by 
man took place; later, the Mohamedan con- 
querors created great havoc by wholesale burn- 
ing of the forests for pasture lands. 

There is no doubt but what the climate has 
suffered from these ravages, and the rainfall was 
also probably influenced. 

Officers of the Canal Department can now 
trace the source of floods coming from streams 
flowing through denuded areas, in distinct 
contrast to the much more steady flow of 


streams running through protected forests. 


In 1805-6 something was done to protect the 
Teak forests of Burmah for the use of the British 
Navy; and in 1847 in Bombay, and 1856 in 
Madras ‘‘conservators’’ of the forests were ap- 
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pointed, the admiuistration being principally 
one for revenue. 

In 1856 Mr. Brandis was appointed superin- 
tendent of forests in Pegu, and this date marks 
the beginning of scientific forestry in India. 

From the time Mr. Brandis was appointed In- 
spector General (in 1864), the Forest Depart- 
ment was gradually built up, his assistants 
being at first untrained men, who, nevertheless, 
did excellent work. 

There was a reorganization of the Depart- 
ment in 1882 under Dr. Schlick as Inspector 
General, and there are now in the ‘‘ Imperial 
Service ”’ 213 officers on salaries from $115.00 to 
$830.00 a month. 

The Imperial Service consists of men who 
have graduated from the Royal Engineering 
College at Cooper’s Hill, or who have been edu- 
cated at the forest schools on the continent, 
whereas the “ Provincial’’ Service is made up 
of natives or Indian born British subjects who 
have pursued forestry studies at the Forest 
School in Dehra Dun. In the course of 20 
years, beginning in 1893, 20 per cent. of the 
officers in the Provincial Service are to be trans- 
ferred to the Imperial Service. 

The Inspector General acts as professional 
adviser to the Government of India and to the 
local governments and is also in charge of the 
Working-Plan Division, the Forest Survey and 
the school at Dehra Dun. 

‘*Conservators’’ are directly subordinate to 
the various Local Governments and hold the 
most responsible positions in the Service ; their 
influence is strongly felt in the way of conser- 
vative forest management and financial returns. 

The ‘‘ Divisional’’ forest officer is likewise di- 
rectly responsible to the collector or commis- 
sioner ; all his correspondence relating to ac- 
counts and establishments goes direct to the 
conservator; but all other subjects he sends to 
the collector who forwards it tothe conservator. 

Thus the civil authorities ( collectors or com- 
missioners) become directly interested in forest 
matters and at the same time see to it that the 
rights of the people are duly observed. 

There are now 81,400 square miles (52,096,- 
ooo acres) of ‘“‘reserved’’ forest and 8,800 
square miles (5,632,000 acres) of ‘‘ protected”’ 
forest in India. 

Forest maps have been made on a scale of 
four inches to the mile for 2,076 square miles, at 
a cost of $25 a square mile. 

Working plans have now been sanctioned for 
21,097 square miles of forest in Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies alone. 

The important matter of forest fires is gone 
into at some length and the grazing question is 
fully discussed ; the cost of fire protection is 
about $100,000 a year, or 2% of the gross 
revenue; this the author deems much too small 
an amount. The grazing question is a very 
difficult one to handle, owing to the nomadic 
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habits of a large part of the population and 
the many grazing ‘‘rights” which many of the 
forests are encumbered with. 

As to sylviculture, very little sowing or plant- 
ing is done, owing to the extensive nature of the 
forest work ; girdling of inferior species has 
been carried on to some extent with only par- 
tial success in the evergreen forests; but the 
principal problem is how to get the best natural 
regeneration, and this question has been solved 
in general very successfully. 

‘‘Improvement’’ fellings are also a success, 
financially as well as sylviculturally. 

The following figures testify very clearly to 
the financial success of the Forest Administra- 
tion : 

Surplus * from 1864-65 to 1880-81 . . $ 610,000 

‘* 1885-86 to 1897-98 . 2,188,000 
Besides this must be reckoned the value of forest 
produce given away to right holders, which in 
the year 1897-98 amounted to $1,160,000. 

The Indian Forest Administration lends offi- 
cers to many of the native States, chief among 
which are Mysore, Cashmere and the small 
States near Simla ; the princes of these domains 
enjoy a large and safe yearly income from their 
forests, which are managed under the same con- 
servative methods as those in British India. 


Report on Forests. Annual Report of the 
State Geologist of New Jersey for 1899. 
Trenton, N. J. 1900. Pp. xiii, 327. Maps, 
2. Plates, 31. Figs., 9. 

The Aunual Report of the Geological Survey 
of New Jersey for 1899 contains a Report on 
Forests, in four parts: The Forests of New 
Jersey, by C. C. Vermeule; The Relation be- 
tween Forestry and Geo!ogyv, by Arthur Hol- 
lick ; The Role of Insects in the Forest, by 
John B. Smith; and Forestal Conditions and 
Sylvicultural Prospects of the Costal Plain of 
New Jersey, by John Gifford. The report is 
accompanied by maps showing the geographical 
distribution of forests in northern New Jersey, 
and also the proportion of forest on the up- 
lands of this region. 

These papers bear the stamp of a thorough 
study of the questions with which they deal. 
They present some valuable information in a 
direct and simple way, and they are remarkably 
free from technical jargon. The Forests of 
New Jersey, in which previous reports by Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot have been incorporated, is par- 
ticularly lucid and comprehensive in its treat- 
ment. In his Forest Policy and Sylvicultural 
Suggestions, Mr. John Gifford includes an ac- 
count of striking examples of the reclamation 
of barren lands abroad, and draws some forcible 
conclusions as to the advisability of the appli- 
cation of such methods, under local modifica- 
tions, to waste lands in New Jersey. 


*Average yearly surplus for the period. 
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FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Waghzihie of Conte mporary Litéraiure’and. Thou ght 


A Necessity To Every Reader of Intelligence and Literary Taste 








“THE SIEGE OF THE LEGATIONS” 


TuHE Livine AGE will begin in its issue for November 17, and will 
continue for several successive numbers, a thrilling account of ‘The Siege 
of the Legations,”’ written by Dr. Morrison, the well-known correspondent 
of The London Times at Peking. This narrative is of absorbing interest 
in its descriptions of the daily life of the besieged legationers, and it is 
noteworthy also as containing some disclosures relating to the inside history 
of what went on at Peking in those stirring days, which are altogether new 
and of the utmost importance. The unusual length of Dr. Morrison’s 
narrative has precluded and probably will preclude any other publication 
of it on this side of the Atlantic. In England it has attracted wide 
notice. 


“*The London Spectator" remarks concerning Dr. Morrison's narrative of the siege: 

The Times has at last received and published a full narrative from its correspondent, Dr. 
Morrison, of all that preceded and accompanied the siege of the Legations. Gibbon could not have 
told the story better. It is obviously impartial, full of detail, yet clear and consistent, and it has 
been accepted throughout the Continent as ¢#ke history of that strange episode in the relations of 
Europe with Asia. 





Each Weekly Number Contains Sixty=Four Pages 

In which are given, without abridgment, the most intertsting and important contributions to 
the periodicals of Great Britain and the Continent, from the weighty articles in the quarterlies to 
the light literary and social essays of the weekly literary and political journals. Science, politics, 
biography, discovery, art, travel, public affairs, literary criticism and all other departments of 
knowledge and discussion which interest intelligent readers are represented in ita pages. 


Each Number Contains 

A short story and an instalment ofa serial story; and translations of striking articles from 
French, German, Italian and Spanish periodicals are made expressly for the magazine by its own 
staff of translators. 

THE LIVING AGE has ministered for over fifty-six years to the wants ofa large class of 
alert and cultivated readers, and is today perhaps even more valuable than ever to those who wish 
to keep abreast of current thought and discussion. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT $6.00 A YEAR, POSTPAID. SINGLE NUMBERS, 15 CENTS EACH, 


FREE FOR THREE MONTHS. | Until the eai- 


tion is exhausted 
there will be sent to each new subscriber for 1901, on request, the numbers 
of THE LIVING AGE from October 1st to December 31st, 1900. These 
numbers willl contain The Siege of the Legations, as above, Heinrich Seid- 
el’s attractive serial, The Treasure, and the opening chapters of A Parisian 
Household by Paul Bourget. These serials are copyrighted by THE 
LIVING AGE and will appear only in this magazine. 


Address THE LIVING AGE CO., P.O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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THORBURN 3 
SEEDS 


We are Headquarters for 
American and European 
Tree Seeds 
AND NATURAL GRASSES. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 


(Late of 15 John Street) 
36 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 

















Forestry and 
Village 
Improvement 

Miss Mira Lloyd Dock is 


prepared to give informal 
talks on Forestry and Vil- 
lage Improvement, with 
or without lantern slides. 
For subjects, terms, etc., 


address : 


1427 N. FRONT STREET, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 





YALE FOREST SCHOOL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





The course of study in THE YALE ForEsT ScHOOL covers a period 


of two years. 


Graduates of collegiate institutions of high standing will 


be admitted without examination, provided they can show the requisite 


knowledge of Botany, Geology, and Inorganic Chemistry. 
A Summer School of Forestry, under the direction of the pro- 


fessors in the Yale Forest School, will be open in July, 1901. 
For further information address 


HENRY S. GRAVES, 


Professor of Forestry, 
NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


Kindly mention THE FORESTER in writing. 














